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IV. Providing for the Intellectual 
Development of Adolescents 
Kx 

Earlier issues in this volume of THE H1iGH SCHOOL JOURNAL have 
developed the idea that it was the needs of adolescents which should 
furnish the basis for the secondary school curriculum and have dis- 
cussed the provision for those needs in the areas of physical and 
emotional health. This section deals with the provision for those 
needs in the general area of intellectual development. 

In the logical consideration of the areas of adolescent develop- 
ment this issue should perhaps have been entitled “Provision for 
the Mental Health of Adolescents.” This would have followed the 
suggestion that the term “physical health” dealt with the health 
of “flesh and bone,” that “emotional health” described the func- 
tioning of the glandular system, and that the development of the 
nervous system would involve principles of “mental health.” The 
lack of clarity in the popular distinction between mental and emo- 
tional health made it necessary to change the title. 

Whether we use the term “intellectual development” or “mental 
health” we are concerned in this issue of the JoURNAL with the needs 
which adolescents face because of the nature of the structure of 
their nervous system. It is this structural pattern which renders 
education possible. One of the central problems of the educational 
philosopher, scientist, or curriculum expert is the identification of 
the areas of educational need on the basis of the structure of the 
students being educated rather than on the basis of the traditional 
subjects of study. 

We have disposed of disciplinary theories of education but we 
have failed to substitute practical procedures and concepts which 
will start with the common areas of structural need. This issue of 
the JouRNAL is inadequate to fill so large a gap in the literature of 
the field. It may suffice to suggest ways in which teachers and 
other school personnel can approach the problem less obliquely than 
in the past.—S.M.H. 











Intellectual Potentiality and the Schools 
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bility of his developing in some particular direction. Actuality 
has reference to what the individual has become in the course of 
his career—to what he now is. The possibilities of an individual's 
development, and hence his potentialities, are limited by two sets 
of conditions: his biological make-up, and the nature of society and 
the positions he occupies in it. 


Tai potentiality of an individual has reference to the possi- 


POTENTIALITIES ARE BIOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL 


Because of the flexibility of the biological make-up and the 
extreme variations in social structures and processes, the poten- 
tialities of the human being, in contrast to those of the lower 
forms of life, are almost unlimited. Man can become almost 
anything—a farmer, baker, banker, scientist; a gambler, gangster, 
henchman, thief; a crusader, missionary, martyr; a slave, serf, free- 
man, leader; and so on ad infinitum. Or he can, and usually does, 
become some combination of these possibilities. 

But what he does become is not determined solely by drives, 
tensions, or what-not, attributable to the organism as such. These 
of course set the absolute negative limits of the individual's flexi- 
bility; they determine what he cannot become. And within these 
limits the social system into which he is born and the positions he 
occupies within that system largely shape his social and personal 
destiny. What an individual strives to attain, what he thinks is 
worthwhile, what he believes to be the proper methods for realizing 
his hopes, what he will consider to be problems, and what he will 
take for granted as settled—all of these will be conditioned by the 
social system and his status in it. Of course, there will be differ- 
ences among persons occupying the same positions, but, while these 
are important, they are slight in comparison to the similarities in 
beliefs, values, modes of thought, and the like, which will be found 
to characterize persons of the same social status. In short, an 
individual's social position determines just as decisively as does his 
biological make-up what is possible for him. Potentialities can thus 
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be conceived as either biological or social, depending upon the prob- 
lem at hand. 

The actualization of the distinctively human potentialities occur 
only in association with other individuals in some sort of coopera- 
tive activities. Apart from a human socety the potentialities which 
enable man to rise above the beast would remain unrealized. The 
structures and processes characterizing a society, or peculiar to a 
particular society, constitute the means by which the human organ- 
ism becomes a personality. Education, either in its broadest sense 
or as schooling, is a social process and in any society, whether demo- 
cratic or not, develops the individual’s potentialities. Hence neither 
a democracy nor its schools can be distinguished from other forms 
of social organization arid operation on the grounds that it develops 
the potentialities of the individual while other societies do not. A 
democratic society differs from other societies with respect to the 
directions in which individuals within it are developed, that is to 
say, the potentialities which it recognizes and stresses. 


INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE AS A CRUCIAL POTENTIALITY 


What, then, are the potentialities stressed by the democratic pro- 
cesses? It is impossible in this brief space to give an exhaustive list. 
The discussion will be limited to one potentiality, albeit the crucial 
one—the development of those intellectual habits characterizing an 
independent, critical, disciplined mind. The development of this 
potentiality is an essential function of the school in a democracy. 
No matter what else the school may do, if it fails at this point, 
democracy will be in jeopardy, not alone because these habits are 
indispensable, but because the school is the only social agency 
equipped to develop them. 

Sometimes we plan our educational program as though a demo- 
cratic society differed from all others by the fact that it deliberately 
schools its members. The members of many literate societies, 
whether democratic or not, go to school. They are educated in 
the sense that they are informed, they possess many skills, they are 
disciplined in certain intellectual habits. Their schools may be, 
and sometimes are, designed to meet the needs of youth. In fact, it 
would be difficult to maintain that the totalitarian societies meet 
the developmental needs of youth any less effectively than our own. 
But only in a democracy can and must emphasis be placed upon 
the development of those intellectual skills which mark critical, 
independent judgment in every sphere of conduct. 


ee ee 
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Yet we are near the point of losing this essential feature of the 
democratic personality. We are losing it by neglect, by the failure 
to develop the discipline it requires. We have almost forgotten that 
democracy requires more discipline on the part of its members than 
other forms of life. To be able to govern oneself, that is, to sub- 
stitute intelligence and integrity for external coercion, (i.e., for 
control by the secret police), requires the highest order of discipline 
—the essence of which is the mastery of effective habits of thinking. 
That we are in danger of sacrificing democracy by neglect of these 
habits is evident in much of our current economic and _ political 
thought and action. If we keep the disposition to criticize, to in- 
vestigate, and to judge, but lose the intellectual discipline which it 
requires, criticism and investigation become unprincipled and end 
in slander, “big lies,” and many other irrational practices with 
which we are now burdened. 


EXAMPLES OF INTELLECTUAL HABITS 


To indicate what is meant by intellectual discipline a few 
examples of the habits involved in effective thinking will be set 
forth. 

The disciplined thinker will distinguish between facts and what 
is inferred from the facts. Example: John went into the building. 
Such a statement is factual. It is said that John’s going into the 
building means he is going to class. That he is going to class is 
not a fact, but an inference from the fact of his entering the build- 
ing and the further fact that he usually attends class at this hour 
in this particular building. 

The disciplined thinker will demand that inferences be tested 
before he will accept them as empirically true. Example: It may 
be true that John is going to class. But no one can be certain that 
the inference is correct, short of observing John enter the classroom 
and that he remains there for a specified time. If inferences were 
always correct, there would be no point in testing them by observa- 
tion. Newspaper columns and radio channels are filled with in- 
ferences for which little or no evidence is given in support of their 
truth. No one knows how much confusion and anxiety in the 
current period of our history is due to the tendency of undis- 
ciplined minds to accept inferences as facts. 

The disciplined thinker will accept or reject a proposal only 
after ascertaining its probable consequences and judging these con- 
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sequences in terms of a set of values applicable to all persons. 
Example: It is proposed that the graduating class (high school) 
wear caps and gowns. The disciplined thinker will seek to know 
not only the probable consequences of this proposal, that is, what 
will happen if the proposal is either followed or not followed, but 
he will also evaluate these consequences in terms of democratic 
norms. 

The disciplined thinker will not argue over the meaning of 
words. Instead, he will try to learn what the individual using a 
word means by it. He will establish such meaning by reference to 
the things, events, activities, and so forth to which the word points. 
Example: An individual says that a businessman is entitled to a 
fair profit. The undisciplined thinker may assume that other per- 
sons mean by fair the same as he means by it. In which case he is 
apt to suffer a crude awakening later. Or he may raise questions 
that engage him in an argument over the term. He may never see 
that he is arguing about a word. But to the disciplined thinker the 
disagreement will be recognized as arising over the amount of profit 
and not over the word fair itself. 

The disciplined thinker will not use words to browbeat indi- 
viduals who oppose him. He will refrain from the practice of name- 
calling. Example: He will not call an individual a “red” or “pinko” 
because that individual holds the position that health service must 
be made available to all members of our society. 


HABITs OF THINKING AND THE PROBLEM OF TRANSFER 


The foregoing habits are only a few of the intellectual skills 
to be found in the behavior of a thoroughly disciplined person. 
Such habits are seldom developed without prolonged and system- 
atic practice in the mental processes they involve. Of course, 
everybody thinks; and almost everybody occasionally exhibits be- 
havior indicative of some of these habits. But so can everybody run, 
talk, and do a hundred other things which the school deliberately 
attempts to improve. Everyone can improve his ability to run by 
practicing the skills which swiftness requires—the habits of correct 
posture, proper movements of the arms and legs, and many other 
movements performed by the disciplined runner. And so it is with 
thinking! The thinking of anyone can be improved by acquiring 
the correct skills. 
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The problem of transfer always arises in any discussion of in- 
tellectual discipline. In fact, some persons are frightened by the 
word “discipline.” ‘To them it smacks of the older education and 
of those individuals who want to wipe out the freedom of children 
to learn, to be active, to be growing human beings. But discipline 
of the proper kind is liberating. Intellectual discipline is that kind. 
Now there is no problem of the transfer of learning if these in- 
tellectual habits are acquired in such a way that the learner becomes 
aware of the habits, he knows what they are and when thinking does 
not conform to them; that he has the opportunity to practice them 
in a wide range of subject matters and problems; and that he builds 
a desire to think correctly and comes to have pride in doing so. 

The potentiality to think, to use words and other symbols sys- 
tematically and accurately, is one of the greatest gifts of man. The 
development of this potentiality to the highest degree, and its un- 
hampered use when thus developed, are the chief marks of democ- 
racy. Whatever wealth and strength this nation has, whatever 
heights Western civilization has attained or will attain are to be 
attributed to the development of an intellectual discipline that has 
freed man’s thinking and given it power. The school can make no 
greater contribution than to foster this discipline as one of the great 
potentialities of youth. 


Informational Needs of Adolescents 


Harry ARMOGIDA 
Brooklyn College 


xx 


educational activity. And in final analysis any educational 
activity will have been somewhat informative to the pupil. How- 
ever, information popularly defined usually means that one can 
give verbal evidence of knowledge of facts. Much of what is called 
education seems limited to a mastery of particular facts. Evidence 
of this can be noted in the continuing and perhaps increasing criti- 
cism that American education is failing to teach things pupils should 
know. Surveys that claim to reveal that a particular portion of 
pupils do not know each state has two senators or that pupils do 
not know who Phillip Murray is, or that so many pupils do not 


| yh teacher operates with the faith that he is engaged in an 
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know that the sixteenth amendment deals with the right of the 
federal government to levy income taxes are cited to justify 
criticism. The question that arises, which presumably is answered 
by implication in the criticism, is do adolescents need to know such 
facts? Perhaps they do and perhaps they do not. The point is 
that facts may be or may not be informative. It is the examination 
of this idea that is the major purpose of this article. 

Even if one agrees that facts may be informative, there are other 
things that also are informative. Basic to our discussion is the 
question of definition; what is information? Information may com- 
prise of facts, ideas, and concepts. 

A fact is generally accepted knowledge. It is an agreement by 
which we say something is so or that something means such and 
such. We identify or define something in a particular way and by 
agreement treat it as true. For example, it is a fact that the paper 
on which this is printed is white, and that there are a particular 
number (seven) of days in the week, and that America was dis- 
covered in 1492. Any of these may be informative in the sense that 
they may be representative of particular knowledge. 

An idea also may be informative. An idea is not based upon 
general agreement, but it may serve the purpose of directing inquiry 
or opening up for examination particular areas which otherwise 
might be ignored. That is, the idea that an illness may be the 
result of psychological disturbances leads to one kind of activity, 
while the idea that the illness may be the result of contact with 
particular bacteria would lead to another type of activity. 

A concept also may be informative. A concept represents a par- 
ticular classification of facts and ideas into a general principle. In 
this sense, concepts are an extension and refinement of ideas and 
facts. Concepts operate as criteria by which judgments are formed. 
A particular concept implies that particular facts, ideas, organiza- 
tion, action, and purposes are consistent with it. Reference to the 
differences involved in the concept of authoritarianism as contrasted 
with democracy may be sufficient to illustrate the point. 

We are suggesting that any definition which assumes that only 
facts are informative is misleading. Yet in this article we will deal 
only with the single aspect of facts as information. This is not 
done because the narrow definition is accepted, but because what- 
ever is said about the handling of facts is equally applicable to the 
handling of ideas and concepts. 
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When one reflects upon the history of mankind and notes the 
wondrous organizations of knowledge that have been developed 
and the millions of facts that can be noted, all part of our existence, 
a question as to what information pupils need to know is likely to 
be overwhelming. Yet, it is a question that every teacher must deal 
with over and over again. Now, when one accepts the idea that a 
fact may be informative but may not be, what is meant is that any 
fact of the universe is potentially informative and at the same time, 
no fact is automatically informative. While this seemingly poses a 
dilemma, it is more apparent than real. Within the paradox, clues 
for discrimination and choice can be found. 

The problem is to determine which facts are valid as informative. 
This would suggest that the criteria to be applied must come from 
outside the particular organization of facts which are to be judged. 
In educational terminology, this is saying that no particular body of 
knowledge can be justified by reference to itself. ‘The number three 
does not justify the number three, nor does mathematics justify 
mathematics, nor does history justify history, nor does physical edu- 
cation justify physical education, and so on.* It equally would 
be true of any particular body of knowledge or any particular group- 
ing of facts. It is when and because this is overlooked that pro- 
fessional educators become involved in much fruitless argument as 
to whether one subject is more important than another. Nothing 
can be validated within itself. 

When we say that nothing inherently is valid, we need not imply 
that it can have no validity. Yet such is the error made by those 
who seemingly deny that any body of knowledge is important. Any 
fact, or organization of facts informatively may be of the highest 
importance. But when this is true, it is because validity has been 
established by other means. What is here suggested is that function 
determines validity. We must stop the practice of attributing 
validity to any facts, and we must stop the practice of denying 
validity to all facts. The task is not to assert or deny validity but 
to establish it. This can be done if attention is directed towards 
function. 

In looking to function, it must be realized that as functions may 
differ what may be valid in the performance of one function may 
not be valid in the performance of another function. This makes 
it necessary for the teacher to understand clearly just what is his 


* This represents a particular philosophic position with which some would disagree. 
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function as teacher. Whatever else is involved, we can say that the 
function of the teacher is to promote or facilitate learning on the 
part of his pupils. The teacher’s concern in each case is with par- 
ticular learning activities which are underway, and he must deter- 
mine which facts are necessary to carry forward the on-going situa- 
tion. Concern with facts that may be important at some future 
period tends to operate to the jeopardy of the present learning 
activity. While such concern may be laudable, if it results in neg- 
lect by the teacher of his primary function it is unlikely that any 
purpose either present or delayed is fulfilled. The major respon- 
sibility of the teacher is the on-going learning situation, and his 
efforts must be concentrated on that activity. The question that 
must be asked is, what facts are likely to be informative in this par- 
ticular situation? Here the clue is relevancy. But relevancy must 
not be presumed; it specifically must be established. It must be 
shown that these particular facts make a difference to this activity. 
That is, some direct relationship is apparent. 

But even after the teacher poses the question and resolves it in 
some manner for himself, it is not answered. For the teacher's 
answer to the question must be only tentative. It is for him at 
this stage merely a hypothesis. It is only a potential resolution for 
the answer cannot be given by the teacher alone. It must be 
referred to the pupil. It is his meanings that must be deepened, 
added to or reconstructed. The learner is the final determinant 
and he must share in deciding whether or not this is helping him 
to learn. If information is supposed to inform it is to inform some- 
one, and in the learning situation that someone presumably is the 
pupil. 

One should note carefully that we are not here involved in any 
question concerning the status of the pupil’s ability, interest, or 
maturity. Such questions are irrelevant. We simply make the 
point that whatever the age or stage of development of the pupil, 
an essential part of the learning process is for him to share in de- 
termining those things that are helping him to learn. Although 
the teacher may, and should, act as a source of much information, 
it is finally for the person being informed to decide just what in 
fact does inform him. 

In final analysis, the educational purpose of information must 
be made explicit. To suppose that information is simply needed 
and not to ask, needed for what, is the basis of much meaningless 
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activity. It leads to acceptance by the teacher and by the pupil 
of verbal mastery of irrelevant facts as the final educative end. 
A really educative activity means that the learner becomes capable 
of more education. Mere acquisition tends to terminate activity. 
The educational purpose of information is to initiate or direct in- 
quiry, not to settle it. 


Developing Intellectual Curiosity in the 
Individual Through Learning Activities 


LAURENCE S. FLAUM 
Professor of Education, Drake University 


K* 


NTELLECTUAL curiosity can only be developed through 
Tieetine activities when those activities are based upon student 
interest, need, and conscious direction. The activity unit approach 
to teaching is the most direct avenue for challenging, creating, and 
motivating, the intellectual curiosity of the individual. Intellectual 
curiosity is a directional force in learning and in living. It is vastly 
different from the common, diffused, uncoordinated curiosity, which 
expresses itself in whims, wishes, and shortlived bursts of adolescent 
energy, which characterizes most undirected, vaguely defined, and 
irresponsible learning behavior in our class rooms today. 

Intellectual curiosity is best understood as a form of intelligent 
behavior, a process of learning through continuous interests which 
expand and mature with constant use, and increased understandings, 
developed through the solving of personally important problems. 
Whether it is “inner or outer” motivated, intellectual curiosity 
exerts profound influence on the behavior of the individual. In 
order to clarify the development of intellectual curiosity in the in- 
dividual, two factors must be considered which bear upon the in- 
dividual’s learning and growth: need and interest. 

The needs of all individuals in a democratic society are approxi- 
mately the same. They vary in degree and intensity with indi- 
viduals. It is to the degree of variation which we must turn in order 
to understand the level of intellectual curiosity which the individual 
has. Not all problems are equally important to all individuals. 
Not all problems challenge individuals the same way, nor do these 
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challenges result in the same behaviors and actions. Individuals 
develop intellectual curiosity in the areas where they have greatest 
interest, whether they have greatest ability in these areas or not. 
Wherever the individual feels the need to liberate his latent or posi- 
tive talents, the need to find emotional personal security and under- 
standing, the need to supplement the lacks in his personality devel- 
opment, there he will develop his greatest intellectual curiosity. 

These needs act as motivators to the individual’s increased learn- 
ing and understanding. They are the same in school and in his life 
away from school. In all cases, the needs which are basic to develop- 
ing intellectual curiosity are personal. They are not identical be- 
tween different people. They are the result of individual prob- 
lems, experiences, drives. Some of these needs (as motivators) 
are obvious and immediate; some are hidden deep in the personality 
lacks of the individual and are brought to light only through the 
demands of real, vital problems which are significant and important 
to the individual. The needs of the individual will change in de- 
gree as he matures in understandings, but they will not change in 
their essential nature, as forces for learning because they cannot be 
fully answered. The individual in the process of answering his 
needs, opens up more and varied phases of his personal living 
problems which need answering. It is this continuous opening up 
of his needs, which makes the process of intellectual curiosity a life 
long one. 

Interests are as basic to developing intellectual curiosity as needs 
are. Interests are so closely interrelated with needs, that they can 
be best expressed as being the “guide posts” of learning while needs 
are the initial “kicking off’ powers of learning. 

Interests speed up the process of learning and behavior change. 
They are tied up with the feeling of importance which problems 
have to the individual. Through interests, the individual identifies 
himself with his problem, with his materials and his goals. Through 
his interests, the individual should develop persistent intellectual 
curiosity which is creative and lifelong. Interests constantly and 
continuously go through a process of reformation, which help the 
individual develop more functional, tolerant, and sensitive growth. 
Interest growth goes on through experiences in realistic situations 
and does not end in itself. It is a means by which further growth 
develops. 
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Intellectual curiosity, based on interests is a process through 
which the individual learns. Such learning is flexible and personal 
because each individual reaches ends and conclusions differently, 
and through a wide variety of mediums and materials. It is a 
creative process. It demands and utilizes intelligent behaviors and 
comprehensions, sensitive attitudes, keen observations, analysis, and 
application of conclusions in one’s daily living as well as in aca- 
demic problem solving. 


How Can INTELLECTUAL Curiosity BE DEVELOPED 
IN PRESENT Day CLASSROOMS? 

In the present day classrooms, the development of intellectual 
curiosity is not one of the major objectives of teaching. It should 
be, but it is not! It is an ideal that has degenerated to the level 
of becoming an educational catch word and has been bandied about 
as casually and callously as a catchword so often is. In too many 
present day classrooms, teacher practices stultify intellectual curiosi- 
ty by demanding common behaviors, common reactions, common 
speech, common responses, as if individual differences did not exist 
or that teachers did not know they existed or how to cope with them. 
Whatever intellectual curiosity is left in the student, or is aroused 
within him, is too often in spite of present day mass conceived teach- 
ing, and is due to environmental influences at home, or the com- 
munity or within the inner drives of the individual. What teach- 
ing practices do we find in most of our classes regardless of age or 
grade level? 

X We find teaching which results in learning: 

a. as fact storage, memorization, and passive acceptance of the 

education process 

b. lesson learning regardless of the functional value of the lessons 

or their relationship to the individual 

c. formal lesson recitation rather than self-finding, creative think- 

ing, originating and planning of learning activities 


~ 
~ 


. question answer learning rather than activities related to life 
needs 


e. uniformity of mass learning rather than individual differences 
in learning. Special interests, talents, and problems are sub- 
ordinated to text book organization of chronologically de- 
veloped material 
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f. few individually planned activities or group organized activi- 

ties based upon student developed problems 

g. daily, segmented recitation learning, regardless of the fact 

that learning to have value, must be comprehensive, consisting 
of whole experiences which are significant and not isolated or 
fragmentary. 

These are common practices in our schools. They are not con- 
ducive to developing intellectual curiosity. They only create con- 
formity. This conformity is satisfying to those whose natures de- 
mand and need conformity but it has no place in public schools 
which dedicate themselves to creating a plan of education which 
will help each individual grow according to the maximum of his 
talents, abilities, needs; and interests, for the benefit of himself and 
the free society of which he is a contributing individual. It is 
of little value even to those who need conformity because they too 
must come into contact with new situations, experimental learning, 
self planned activities, self executed projects, cooperatively de- 
veloped group learnings, because as free, independent thinking 
citizens of this society, they must learn how to participate in a 
society which demands individual action and creativity, as well as 
group responses. How can intellectual curiosity be developed in 
the individual in our classes? 

Our classrooms and our teachers must become laboratory classes 
and co-working, guiding teachers. Our teachers must become ad- 
visers, not martinets, cooperative planners, not authoritative, in- 
fallible planners. These teachers and the students must mutually 
respect each other for their wholeness, their common integrity and 
essential dignity as free individuals. Conventional teaching meth- 
ods and concepts of learning will not help individuals create be- 
haviors of intellectual curiosity for themselves. The activity teach- 
ing practices and activity concept of learning will do it. It is time 
that these practices and principles be made clear so that they can 
be used more effectively in our schools. 

Activity teaching identifies the individual with the problem 
which he has helped formulate, and which he has created, from his 
needs and interests. It changes the concept of learning from the 
static acceptance of facts and meanings to an experimental dis- 
covering of meanings of oneself. Learning then is not a use of 
materials for their own sakes; they are not ends in themselves. 
Learning becomes a process of using materials for their interest and 
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functional value as they relate to the individual solution of vital 
and persistent problems of living. 

The most significant approach to teaching so that this kind of 
learning takes place is through the activity unit in life experience 
teaching and learning. In no other type of learning can the indi- 
vidual develop a truly consistent and self-maintaining intellectual 
curiosity which will exist within him throughout his life develop- 
ment. 

What is this activity unit teaching wherein the individual can 
find himself as an individual with his own personal identity and 
integrity as well as being a good, contributing group member, par- 
ticipating in, as well as sharing the experiences of others? 

The activity unit is a problem approach to learning and be- 
havior change. It is based on and developed according to the indi- 
vidual life problems and needs of the individual and the particular 
group of which he is a part. It is related to the immediate and 
forseeable future problems of the individual. It is not a narrow 
concept of learning. It is not a day to day segmented recitation, 
assignment type teaching. It is a problem approach involving the 
developmental needs of the individual as he grows, at the time he 
grows, and directed towards which the individual is capable of grow- 
ing. Because of this, activity units are sensitive, carefully guided 
learning experiences. The student helps plan each unit as his own. 
He shares cooperatively with the teacher and the members of his 
group the responsibility for developing the problem with which 
he will work. The unit becomes a means, as well as a learning ex- 
perience by which needed growing will take place. It becomes both 
a means of developing as well as a means for furthering the grow- 
ing intellectual curiosity of the individual towards goals and learn- 
ing which he can see, can plan, can evaluate, and which continue 
to challenge his curiosity and creates further problems to explore. 

These units are psychologically planned sequences of experience 
adapted to the individual as he matures within the particular learn- 
ing area in which he is working, according to his ability. The 
degree of intellectual curiosity developed by the student, definitely 
is part of this maturing process. As the student gives evidence of 
increasing intellectual sensitivity, his planning becomes more com- 
prehensive, his understandings greater, his problems more realistic 
and far reaching in importance. Each unit becomes increasingly 
complex, but each unit is also tied to the student’s previous ex- 
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perience as a background for further work. Thus each unit is self- 
related and presents experience problems which the student actually 
has, not ones that are preplanned entirely for him by the teacher. 

Activity units of work are not short lived experiences. They are 
comprehensive, complete in themselves. They may extend from two 
to six weeks in duration, or longer, if the student’s interest, need 
and problems are real. 

Students must be given time to learn to work both in groups and 
individually. Also, because each unit cuts across subject matter 
lines and utilizes all the areas of civilized learning, the student is 
challenged by new learning experiences, new materials, new con- 
cepts, which help stir latent or positive intellectual curiosity which 
the student has in the world about him and in which he can see 
the use for the new materials and information which he uses and 
experiences. 


Wuat ARE THE BAsic CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ACTIVITY UNIT 
WuicuH HE vps CREATE INTELLECTUAL CURIOSITY 
IN THE INDIVIDUAL? 


1. It deals with problems that are persistent to the individual 
and which he needs to solve at his present stage of maturity. 


2. It is developed to solve an immediate problem as well as to 
be experimental in terms of the student’s forseeable future needs. It 
utilizes past experiences in order to utilize past skills and under- 
standings in present problem situations and recognizes the sig- 
nificance of present concepts in terms of their future consequences. 

3. It is cooperatively developed by the teacher and students. 


4. It affords a wide variety of experiences stemming from com- 
mon problems and branching out to fulfill individual needs. It 
involves individual and group work and sharing of experiences. It 
utilizes the community resources as well as written and audio-visual 
materials as its sources of information getting. 


~ 


5. It is based on the expanding needs, interests and problems of 
maturing individuals. It develops new areas of investigation which 
constantly stimulates the students to find new and better answers 
to their problems. 


6. It is functional, time saving, selective, and purposeful. Each 
unit is developed in terms of small groups and their common prob- 
lems. The purposes of the group and the individuals making it 
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up are interwoven in a common effort to learn so that they may be 
able to apply their learning to better their living in their society 
and their personal lives. 

7. The activity unit is characterized by informality, intense 
sense of inquiry, democratic function and organization. 

8. It is experimental in that the individuals intellectual curiosity 
is allowed to explore learnings until the individual has found an- 
swers for himself rather than having them given to him predigested 
by the teacher. 

9. The problems with which the activity unit deals ~with are 
characterized by: 


a. being common to the ability, need, and maturation levels of 
the students 


b. answering individual and group needs 


ns 


. being life like, challenging, real 


~ 


i.demanding group action and planning and using the ex- 
periences of the students as well as a wide variety of materials 

e. being social in nature but allowing for individual talents and 
abilities 

f. being comprehensive, continuous and functional experiences 

g. demanding research skills, good study habits, analysis, and 
creative thinking 

h. by being rich in problem solving values 

i. slow and bright students work together in groups and on in- 


dividual projects; each contributes and works according to 
his own ability. 


As a result of activity unit type learning, the intellectual curiosi- 
ty of the individual helps him grow so that his behaviors, concepts, 
attitudes, change. He learns that when he is stimulated by his 
needs and interests and he participates in activities, he must do 
something about what he is trying to learn, needs to learn and wants 
to learn. Life becomes a process of problem seeking and solving. 
It becomes a way of behaving which involves continuous awareness 
and sensitivity of living, learning, and adjusting. The individual 
learns to work towards immediate and future goals. Throughout 
learning becomes a mental, emotional, physical, psychic process re- 
sulting in better adjustments to life. It is a process of learning 
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and living from “within” and is related to self-recognized wants, 
needs, lacks, interests, guided by intellectual curiosity to continuous- 
ly find answers to problems which challenge and make life more 
understandable. It is a process that broadens and increases the 
scope of activity in which the individual can successfully work. 


Developing Problem-Solving Skills in 
Adolescents 


Lucien B. KINNEY 
Stanford University 
KX 

NE certainty in an otherwise uncertain world is that the 

adolescents of today will face many crucial problems in the 
future. We do not know what the problems will be. But we do 
know that they will be called on to cope with many situations de- 
manding information they do not possess. They must know what 
information to seek, and where to find it. They will be called 
on to analyze, appraise, and reconcile the differences in the in- 
formation they bring together. Inferences from the data must be 
adequate for solution of the problem. 

To prepare these people to solve their problems is the primary 
responsibility of the organized curriculum. It is the essential 
learning outcome for adolescents. It is the real challenge to good 
teachers. 

Problem-solving ability is, to some extent, a measure of intelli- 
gence. For the most part, however, it is a matter of knowing how. 
It comes as a result of careful learning and abundant practice. The 
extent to which the curriculum makes provision for such learning 
and practice is the one best measure of its adequacy. The or- 
ganized fields of subject matter that we teach in the high school 
today afford a proved means to these ends. It is because of the 
contributions they have made to the problem-solving ability of 
mankind that they have become an established part of our cultural 
heritage. As a means for developing problem-solving ability they 
possess a dynamic value that is lost once they become ends in them- 
selves. 

The curriculum, then, must face forward rather than backward. 
History has a functional value to the citizen to the degree that it 
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throws light on the problems of today. He has profited from the 
study of mathematics if it helps him to understand and cope with 
the quantitative problems that now face him. Yet he cannot learn 
to solve the problems of the atomic age by reading about the prob- 
lem-solving achievements of the age of chivalry. Once they are 
solved they are anecdotes, not problems. And they never were his 
problems. The subject-matter fields must provide him with ex- 
periences in solving his own current problems. 

Many of the problems the adolescent is preparing himself to meet 
will be his individual responsibility, to be solved by his unaided 
efforts. More and more, however, today’s problems transcend the 
competence or responsibility of an individual. They must be dealt 
with by many people, skilled in the processes of group thinking and 
action. These processes must be carefully taught in classrooms that 
provide experiences in discussion and group action, as well as in 
individual initiative and leadership. 

What we are saying, then, is that the development of the skills 
fundamental to democratic action can no longer be left to chance. 
We cannot equip the adolescent with the answers to the problems 
that will arise in his personal and public life. But we can see 
to it that he knows how to attack them. Applying the democratic 
process to the solving of significant problems is the kind of educa- 
tion America needs and wants. 


Wuat KInps OF PROBLEMS? 


A classroom in which this responsibility is accepted can be 
identified by the nature of its activities and materials of instruc- 
tion. Equally important is the fact that both are focused on prob- 
lems rather than topics. They are real problems, in the sense that 
the pupils consider them worthy of class time. They overlap with 
adult problems, because the study of problems significant to adoles- 
cents seems to lead inevitably into adult problem areas. After all, 
they do live in the same world, even if they view it from different 
vantage points. But the criterion of significance is its recognition 
by adolescents, not adults. Here are some of the problem areas 
that have been explored in classes where this criterian is used: 

1. Problems of economic adjustment. Getting a job is a problem 
of immediate concern to most adolescents. This leads to an inter- 
est in learning what kinds of jobs are available, what the require- 
ments and opportunities are in various fields, and what procedures 
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are effective in getting a job. In one classroom this developed into 
a survey of job opportunities in the community. The issues eventu- 
ally defined were vital for the entire community: Does the com- 
munity provide opportunities for young people seeking employ- 
ment? Is the high school program geared to vocational opportuni- 
ties of the community? The arrival at this adult viewpoint from 
an adolescent approach is typical of the maturation that goes on 
when a genuine problem is competently studied. The potentialities 
for genuine community participation have never been adequately 
explored. 

In a senior class in American history in another locality, con- 
cern as to the outcome of a local strike led to adult concern for 
economic understanding. The local strike situation was directly or 
indirectly important to most of the adolescents in the class. In con- 
sideration of its whys and wherefores, the class was led to a compari- 
son with other strikes and their outcomes. When have strikes been 
common heretofore in our history? What were their outcomes 
and results? To what extent were conditions in previous years 
similar to, or different from, those that prevail today? What, in 
other words, is the present situation as viewed in historical per- 
spective? 

This teacher focused on current problems because they provide 
opportunity for learning to use the historical approach in prob- 
lem solving. But in a carefully controlled study he established its 
effectiveness as a means for teaching the facts of history as well, 
through providing a meaningful setting.* 

Many of the real problems that arise in the field of economic 
adjustment are quantitative in character. Young people are not 
only interested in getting a job, but also in getting the most for 
the money they earn. How can I manage my earnings so as to buy 
what I want, and still have a good time? Is it worth the extra cost, 
for example, to buy a used car on installments? 

Yet the study of purchasing, savings, and investment, pursued 
unimaginatively, has given general mathematics the appropriate 
title of “dime store mathematics.” Too frequently it is totally 
divorced from the experiences of the pupils. Those who talk under- 
standingly of “dividing it 50-50” cannot understand percentages. 
Pupils who can figure batting averages and percentage of completed 


* Grant Jensen, The Current Problem Approach in History. 


Unpublished thesis. 
Stanford, 1947. 
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passes are helpless when confronted with decimals in the class- 
room. To establish and maintain contact between the life of the 
pupil and the activities of the classroom requires careful planning, 
and a better understanding of the pupil than has commonly been 
demonstrated. But it must be achieved if we are ever to have an 
adult population that is mathematically literate. 

2. Problems of human relations. One of the most pressing 
needs of the adolescent is to understand people. He is required to 
play many roles, with many social groups. He has to deal with 
and understand adults in his family group, his classroom, and in his 
community. His contacts with his peers, with their rapidly chang- 
ing personalities, are almost as frustrating as with adults. 

The keen interest created in the adolescent by this personal need 
for understanding and getting along with his associates provides an 
opportunity for meeting one of the most important of the social 
needs of our times—the need for adults who understand people; 
who can deal with problems of labor relations, family relations, 
and international relations in an atmosphere of tolerance and co- 
operation based on an understanding of what makes people tick. 

The field of literature, including drama, movies, radio, and 
television, provides one of the major avenues for interpreting life. 
The reactions of people, confronted with problems, are personalized 
and can be experienced vicariously. When the setting is developed 
in a current problem, a well-written novel can throw light on the 
problem by revealing its basis in human nature. Thus, in one class- 
room, a study of a current problem involving a minority group was 
made the occasion for reading and discussing The Return of the 
Native and others of similar character. Teachers who have utilized 
this approach have had no difficulty in setting up adequate book 
lists for any current problem. The great pieces of literature, an- 
cient and modern, have established themselves because of the 
light they throw on human conduct. If we broaden the field to 
include the mass media of communications, the resources are un- 
limited. 

3. Problems of the citizen. The citizen who is to carry the 
responsibilities that face him today, and the even greater ones of 
tomorrow, must be well qualified and specially prepared. He must 
be emotionally mature, with an understanding of people as well 
as issues. He must be skillful in the use of the techniques for 
democratic action and problem solving: group planning, using 
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adult sources of information, cooperative action, and evaluation of 
results. 

These are not enough, however, unless he has identified his own 
welfare with that of the community. Only through carefully 
planned experiences in serving the community will he come to 
realize that what threatens society threatens him, and that what 
benefits society benefits him. The school is not serving its primary 
function until it has provided for a careful induction into com- 
munity membership through participation in community activi- 
ties. 

A well-designed program to achieve this purpose remains to be 
worked out. Enough has been done to provide assurance that any 
subject in the curriculum that has adult value has potentialities for 
community participation. Many isolated examples of this kind 
have been reported: landscaping of highways that pass through the 
town; developing parks and playgrounds; door-to-door campaigns 
to bring out the vote; the canvass of the community to determine 
public attitudes toward the schools. These, together with broader 
community studies designed to provide a background of under- 
standing, show what the potentialities are. The acceptance of the 
responsibility remains to be achieved. 


How Do WE RECOGNIZE SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS? 

We have been reviewing the areas in which significant problems 
may be found. What makes a problem significant to an adolescent? 

It is important to recognize that the adolescent is by nature 
keenly interested in the problems of society. He is concerned by 
evidences of unfairness, injustice, and the inconsistencies in our 
social organization. He is in the process of making up his mind 
about right and wrong; testing the ideal by the real. It follows 
that the adolescent, even more than the somewhat sophisticated 
adult, is concerned: 

1. Whenever social needs, or social goals, are not consistent with 
social realities. Thus the phenomena of cultural lag, moral lag, 
and our failure to put into practice the things that we preach, are 
of tremendous concern to the adolescent. He seeks guidance and 
information that will help him in finding a consistent value system 
to give him security. 

2. Where society is unable to reach a concensus as to the proper 
solution or the right policy in dealing with some aspect of social 
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dynamics. Thus such evidences of cultural disorganization as de- 
pressions, war, and the efforts of the United Nations to bring about 
international understanding, are of much more than academic inter- 
est to the adolescent. This is heightened by the fact that the adoles- 
cent has a personal stake in the prospects of World War III. 

3. When important differences of opinion exist in the culture. 
There is always a noisy minority. Sometimes it is right, and some- 
times it is wrong. Sometimes it is important, at other times it is 
trivial. But always it is interesting, not to be lightly dismissed. And 
always, it provides opportunity for understanding if properly di- 
rected. Every classroom represents, in microcosm, these variations 
in public opinion. 

4. When the individual, facing divergent social pressures, seeks 
direction. The adolescent is typically concerned over “what is the 
right thing to do.” Usually this indicates a significant personal 
problem. Often it offers an approach into a problem that is well 
worth studying. 


SELECTING APPROPRIATE LEARNING MATERIAL 

A classroom that is organized around significant problems can- 
not limit its activities to studying the textbook and listening to lec- 
tures. Its source of information must include whatever will lead 
to the understanding of current problems. Informed citizens de- 
pend on newspapers, periodicals, and such fugitive source matter 
as pamphlets and advertising brochures. They will listen to speak- 
ers and news commentators, view the television, and discuss with 
their friends. The pupil must learn to utilize the same sources of 
information as are available to the adult. An important part of his 
education lies in learning to use them wisely. He must learn 
where to go for information about any given problem. He must 
learn how to read a newspaper, a periodical, and various kinds of 
reference material, and he must learn to want to read such sources. 
He must learn how to find and to reconcile different points of view 
about the same problems, and he must learn to want to obtain a 
variety of points of view. This is an aspect of adult literacy that 
can be developed only under guidance in the real situation. In- 
creasingly, the responsibility for locating and appraising the sources 


of information rests with the student as he gains experience. 
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CLASSROOM PROCEDURES IN LEARNING TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 


In a study of significant problems designed to develop problem- 
solving ability, classroom procedures must be adapted both to the 
purposes to be served, and the materials that are utilized. The 
teacher attempting for the first time to draw directly on adult 
sources of information faces such questions as these in locating 
material: What materials are usable and available? How can they 
be located and acquired within available resources of teacher time 
and school funds? For what courses and for what topics are they 
suitable? 

There is the further necessity for organizing the classroom for 
effective administration of the materials. Bulletin boards must be 
available and effectively utilized. Reading tables must be pro- 
vided in the classroom or conveniently near and accessible in the 
library. As the pupils gain experience they will be organized into 
committees in order to assume a major portion of the responsibility 
of administering materials. 

Classroom activities designed to develop problem-solving ability 
include teacher-pupil planning, effective discussion procedures, 
effective procedures for presenting data for group consideration, and 
cooperative organization for group activity. As a consequence, 
wherever adult sources for learning are extensively used, classroom 
activities tend to be varied, suited to pupil abilities and needs, and 
adapted to their diverse interests. Pupils tend to assume more 
responsibility for planning and executing group projects. As a 
consequence, student leadership and group responsibility are typi- 
cal characteristics of classes where the major emphasis is on learning 
to solve current problems. 

Much remains to be learned about developing ability to solve 
problems. We know that it has been done, and in general, how it 
was done. But we need much more experience before we can tell 
the beginning teacher, for example, just how to go about it. Just 
how should she go about planning and directing class discussions, 
making effective use of the bulletin board, radio, newspaper, and 
handling the multitude of other details that add up to expertness 
in teaching? The answers to these questions must come from the 
classroom. Only the teachers that are doing it can tell us, “How 
does it work?” 
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1943. 
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1950. 
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Company, 1951. 


A collection of important studies concerned with all aspects of the gifted 
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JOURNAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


KX 


Internships and Teacher Education 


The profession of teaching is being challenged in a very insidious 
way. Many years of cooperative effort on the part of the public 
schools and teacher training institutions are in danger of being lost. 
Those most concerned, the teachers themselves, have not been 
allowed to speak with a clear voice. The lure of cheap professional 
training has begun to threaten the work of half a century. 

The Ford Foundation has offered to finance a program in the 
State of Arkansas which would superimpose a single year of pro- 
fessional internship on an academic program which included no 
work in the professional fields of education and psychology. It is 
hoped that careful controls will be established by which such a 
program could be compared with other procedures for teacher 
education. 
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The apprenticeship system was for a long time the accepted 
system of professional education of doctors, lawyers, and teachers. 
By the beginning of the century it was clearly apparent that the 
system was weak and schools were set up to give professional edu- } 
cation. It has become clear that there were basic principles derived 
from research which could better be taught in schools than on the ) 
job. The apprenticeship was postponed until after the profes- | 
sional background had been obtained. As the doctor, lawyer, and 
teacher became better trained they became more respected and the 
status of the professions became established. Teaching was the t 
last of the professions to get firmly established. Gradually the better 
school systems recognized training as the important factor in pay 
scales. Gradually they are coming to require a minimum of a year 
of work beyond the bachelor’s degree as a prerequisite for beginning 
a career. To abandon this pattern will be similar to allowing doc- 
tors to get licenses after a year of work in a hospital or to allowing 
lawyers to gain licenses on the basis of a year’s attendance in court. 

There was a time that doctors and lawyers were so trained but the 
practice was given up many years ago. Internships follow but can- 
not precede proper understanding of principles. 

The professional integrity of the training program of doctors is 
protected by medical associations. The integrity of programs for 
the education of lawyers is protected by bar associations. The i 
teachers in public institutions must be ready to take a strong stand 
against a lowering of professional standards anywhere in the coun- 
try. It is they and not the teacher training institutions which have 
the most to lose when professional esteem is lost. 





S. M. Hotton. 























Book Review 
KX 
Promoting Growth Toward Maturity in Interpreting What Is Read. 
William S. Gray, editor and compiler. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 74, 
November, 1951. 264 pp. $3.00. 


Fifty-one short papers presented at the fourteenth annual reading 
conference held last summer at the University of Chicago have been 
collected to form another of the many helpful and stimulating 
volumes on reading written or compiled by Gray. 

The plan of this conference, as well as previous ones, was to 
have several general meetings followed by sectional meetings for 
those interested primarily in one of four convenient grade group- 
ings: grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-10, and 11-14. Since students in high school 
typically range downward in reading ability to the third grade 
or below, high school teachers will want to read at least some of the 
sections designed primarily for the elementary grades. 

The individual papers are well-written, so much so that one is 
almost unaware that what appears in many cases to be a new idea 
is simply one of a core running throughout most of the papers. In 
a sense, the reader attends all of the sectional meetings and thus 
“hears” many of the same principles and suggestions applied with 
suitable examples to the four broad grade groups. 

The present volume is concerned somewhat more with inter- 
pretation of poetry and literature, as compared ‘with content ma- 
terials, than some of the previous monographs have been. Al- 
though several poems were analyzed to show possible interpreta- 
tions as well as the “correct” one, a plea was made that teachers 
not spoil the readings by too much analysis. —Two authors of books 
for children and youth gave their interpretation of what they had 
written and the motives that prompted their writing. 

Among the topics discussed in the general meetings are prob- 
lems of interpretation related to mental capacity, experimental 
background, grammatical and rhetorical structure, meaning clues, 
aesthetic appreciation, diagnostic and remedial procedures, and 
critical reading. Seven papers on administrative responsibility for 
improving reading were presented, although they were understand- 
ably aimed primarily toward reading in the elementary school. 
Teachers in all grades will find help in understanding problems of 
interprefation in reading at different grade levels.—J. T. Hunr. 











Film Notes 


KENNETH M. McINTYRE 
KX 


Providing for the Mental Needs of Adolescents in the Secondary 
School has been divided into several problem areas for this month’s 
topic. In an effort to get closer correlation of the films with each 
area the problems have been considered separately. It is hoped 
that the selection and annotation of these films will aid the user 
in choosing the film that will best fit his particular problem. 


A. PROBLEM AREAS IN THE MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF ADOLESCENTS 


Feeling of Hostility, 27 minutes sound, black and white, National 

Film Board of Canada. Sale or rent. 

This is the case history of Clare, an outwardly successful but inwardly 
incomplete personality. The film traces her feeling of resentment toward others 
and the resulting failure in personal relationships from childhood, through an 
unhappy school life and college career, until we see her hostility directed into 
constructive effort in a responsible editorial job. 


Feeling of Rejection, 23 minutes sound, black and white, National 
Film Board of Canada. Sale or rent. 
Through a visual case history of a neurotic 23 year old girl, this film shows 


how mental and emotional problems build up during childhood to become 
serious problems in adult adjustment. 


B. PROVISION FOR THE AESTHETIC NEEDS 
OF ADOLESCENTS 


*Making of a Mural, 10 minutes sound, color. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Sale or rent. 
Thomas Hart Benton makes a mural for a Missouri department store and 
in this film all the stages of his preparation and work are shown. He develops 
the design based on a Greek myth, makes a clay model to get lighting effects, 
makes small painting to determine color combinations, and finally transfers the 
design to the canvas, mixes the paints, and does the actual painting. 


*Instruments of the Orchestra, 20 minutes sound, black and white, 
British Information Services. Sale or rent. 


Using “The Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Purcell,” as arranged by 
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Benjamin Britten, the members of the London Symphony Orchestra demonstrate 
each instrument without losing the continuity of the music. Dr. Malcolm Sar- 
gent, the director, explains the likenesses and differences of the various instru- 
ments of the symphony orchestra. 


*Color Keying in Art and Living, 11 minutes sound, color. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. Sale or rent. 


A study of color relationships, this film uses abstract demonstrations of color 
deceptions followed by practical applications. Color relationships are applied 
to art subjects and to aspects of everyday life such as home decoration and 
personal appearance. 


C. PROVISION FOR THE COMMUNICATION NEEDS 
OF ADOLESCENTS 


*SpeecH Series: A series of films designed for school and adult groups 
concerned with the improvement of techniques in speaking more effectively. Each 
of the films attacks a fundamental problem of speech. (Each film: 11 minutes 
sound, black and white, Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Sale or rent.) 

Speech: Function of Gestures. 

Speech: Planning Your Talk. 

Speech: Platform Posture and Appearance. 

Speach: Stage Fright and What to Do about It. 

Speech: Using Your Voice. 


D. PROVISION FOR THE INFORMATIONAL NEEDS 
OF ADOLESCENTS 
*News Magazine of the Screen, 20 minute sound, black and white. 
Warner Pathe News. Rent. 
Released in nine monthly issues (September-June), these films cover current 


national and international news, sports and human interest items which have 
been edited for social studies in the schools. 


E. PROVISION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SKILLS 
OF INVESTIGATION 


Find the Information, 10 minutes sound, black and white, or color. 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
With Al and Bob, students learn how to find information quickly through 
this study of many well known reference sources such as The Reader’s Guide to 


Periodical Literature, Who’s Who in America, The World Almanac, and the 
library card catalog. 
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F. ENCOURAGEMENT OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF ADOLESCENTS 


*Broader Concept of Method, Part I, 13 minutes sound, black and 
white, McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Sale 
or rent. 

A comparison is drawn between the formal recitation and the informal, 
group discussion types of class sessions in which students are permitted, under 
teacher guidance, to share in the planning of their work. The effects of the 
two types of teachers on students. 


*Broader Concept of Method, Part II, 19 minutes sound, black and 
white, McGraw-Hill. Sale or rent. 

Students are shown learning to organize themselves into functional groups, 
to make and carry out plans for investigation, and to present their findings 
in a group report. The teacher, with tact and careful guidance, helps them over- 
come difficulties which are always encountered in this type of group work. 








